INTRODUCTION
could play the flute ; and a manuscript in the British
Museum contains thirty-three of his pieces (Add. MS.,
31,922). Elizabeth and her sister Mary both learned to
play the virginals, and Elizabeth was proud of her accom-
plishment. Music is also a universal taste to-day ; but
there is a vast difference between our appreciation and
theirs. We listen more and more to our gramophones and
we patiently accept whatever the wireless offers. The
Elizabethans had the craftsman's love for the art, because
they were all potential performers. Shakespeare scattered
musical references through his plays, apparently sure that
they would be comprehended. Many of his similes and
metaphors depend upon a knowledge of music. He men-
tions " broken music " ; he uses the themes of folk-songs to
intensify emotional situations ; but the main point about all
his references and all the music of the period is that it was
traditional enough to serve usefully as a background and
accompaniment to a theme. It was still somewhat akin to
folk music, common and not individual property, of uni-
versal appeal, and still allied to words and dancing.
The composers of the age are just at the stage when they
express individualism, but only by a deeper and sincerer
interpretation of the universal formula. When they write
musical pieces, for their own sake, pieces such as Byrd's
The Eells, they are pleasant enough, but they lack the re-
solved crisis and the exaltation of the true autonomous art.
This follows from Byrd's own view, perhaps a general one,
that " There is not any Musicke of Instruments whatsoeuer,
comparable to that which is made of the voyces of Men,"
The conventional patterns were infinitely refined until they
were able to express intricate subtleties of feeling delicately
and finely ; but the musical character of the age was not so
much stamped with great musicians as it was saturated with
general knowledge and appreciation.
It is difficult for us, the average modern public, to have
the music by heart as easily as we have the verbal lyrics
because, in the first place, we have to wait upon public
performances, and in the second place, there is not a little
Tudor music still unedited. Private performers, with their
lutes, recorders and voices, are still comparatively few,
although they are increasing in numbers. The dozen or so
of Tudor gramophone records, admirably chosen and exe-
cuted though they be, cannot seriously represent the vast
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